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Week Ending Friday, March 29, 1985 


Federal Budget and Taxes 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 23, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

April 15th is fast approaching—that 
dreaded deadline each year when we must 
turn our attention from jobs, finances, and 
families to the business of government and 
the taxes we pay to cover its bills. 

I’m sorry to tell you that many of those 
you elected to keep watch over govern- 
ment’s expenditures and to keep your taxes 
down have been hard at work since we 
submitted our budget doing something else: 
They’ve been promising special interest 
groups—not to save your tax dollars, but 
their spending programs. 

Let me give you some cold, hard facts. If 
Congress doesn’t enact the level of budget 
savings we’ve proposed, we'll add nearly 
three-quarters of a trillion dollars in addi- 
tional red ink over the next 3 years—a 
crushing mortgage on America’s future. But 
that ocean of red ink will not result from a 
deficit of tax payments. Even after cutting 
your personal tax rates, the Federal Gov- 
ernment still takes away about 19 cents of 
every dollar America earns and produces— 
the same as before we came into office. 

Moreover, reducing those rates has stimu- 
lated economic output and led to a bigger 
tax base and greater tax revenues than 
almost anyone anticipated. So, if Congress 
wants to increase revenues further, it must 
put aside all talk of tax increases, put tax 
reform on the front burner, and reduce 
personal tax rates as low as possible so we 
can free America to challenge the limits of 
growth. 

With revenues rising faster than expect- 
ed, it’s clear that the deficit problem is not 
a problem of taxes, but of spending. But 
don’t believe the drumbeat of propaganda 
that blames defense spending for govern- 
ment living beyond its means. 


Our bipartisan effort to rebuild America’s 
defenses only began 3 years ago after more 
than a decade of neglect, while the Soviets 
surged ahead with the greatest military 
buildup in history, adding countries to their 
empire with the ease of a thief plucking 
apples off a tree. 

Fifteen years ago our combined domestic 
and defense spending amounted to only 20 
cents on every dollar of gross national prod- 
uct—one-fifth less than today. Had spend- 
ing not then soared out of control, today we 
would have nearly a balanced budget, far 
less national debt, and no threat to our cur- 
rent prosperity. But Federal spending 
didn’t get off the track because of defense. 
We're spending less on defense this year 
than my predecessor predicted he would 
spend in his last budget. We’re spending 
less on defense as a percentage of the Fed- 
eral budget and our total economy than we 
did 15 years ago. And our budget calls for 
us to spend 2 cents less per dollar of the 
gross national product next year than we 
did in 1970. 

Spending is zooming for only one reason: 
The domestic budget is still bloated with 
waste and unnecessary programs. Even 
after adjustment for inflation, nondefense 
program spending has almost doubled since 
1970. Maybe it’s time you asked Congress 
some questions of your own; for example: 
Why won’t the Congress stop or cut back its 
$4.6 billion revenue sharing program that 
disburses money to communities, when the 
Federal Government has no revenues to 
share and local governments are in better 
fiscal shape? Why won’t Congress stop sub- 
sidizing Amtrak, which costs taxpayers $35 
per passenger every time a train leaves the 
station? Why won’t the Congress stop subsi- 
dizing wealthy families earning up to 
$100,000 a year with thousands of dollars in 
annual student loan subsidies? Why won’t 
the Congress stop subsidizing a few restau- 
rants, bars, country clubs, and similar busi- 
nesses with half a billion dollars in loans, 
when every other small business has to pay 
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the full market rate of interest? And why 
won’t the Congress stop its export subsidies 
to a handful of corporations which account 
for less than 2 percent of U.S. exports? 

Yesterday I invited the Senate leadership 
to the White House. We had a candid and 
constructive meeting, and I’m confident 
that we’re coming closer to a meeting of 
the minds. We agreed that uncontrolled 
spending poses a threat to our expansion, 
and we agreed that we must face that 
threat together and face it now. 

For my part, I made clear that in further 
reduction in defense, vital weapons sys- 
tems—either conventional or strategic— 
must not be touched, period. The deficit 
can and will be brought down, but not by 
raising taxes, which would just torpedo 
growth and make the deficit worse, or by 
gambling with America’s security when the 
Soviet Union is every bit as aggressive, ex- 
pansionist, and dangerous as before. 

Until next week, thanks for listening. God 
bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Special Olympics 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony for 


Local Participants. March 23, 1985 





The President. Thank you all, and good 
afternoon, and welcome to the White 
House. 

We're just delighted that all of you, the 
Special Olympians from Metropolitan Wash- 
ington, were able to stop by on your way to 
Park City and Salt Lake City, Utah. Nancy 
and I share the pride of your families, 
friends, and countrymen for your hard work 
and dedication in getting ready for the 
third International Winter Special Olym- 
pics. 

Let me take a moment to mention the 
uncelebrated story behind the Special 
Olympics. It’s the grace and goodness of 
Eunice and Sargent Shriver and of all the 
volunteers and coaches, mothers and fa- 
thers, and private corporations, which stand 
behind our very special Olympians and who 
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prove time and again that America is the 
most generous country in the world. 

Sports have always been an important 
part of my life. Although my competitive 
playing days are over, except when it 
comes to arm-wrestling with Congress— 
[laughter|—I can appreciate what these 
games mean to all of you. There'll be the 
thrill of competition, the joy of meeting 
other athletes who love sports as much as 
you do. And I know that you'll have a glori- 
ous time in Utah and that each one of you 
will represent the American ideal, not nec- 
essarily by winning, but by doing the very 
best that you can. 

A little over a year ago, another group of 
winter Olympians just back from Sarajevo— 
Scott Hamilton, Debbie Armstrong, Rosalyn 
Sumners, the Mahre brothers, the rest of 
America’s 1984 team—made a very special 
visit to the White House. There was quite a 
feeling of excitement that day. 

All of us relived the way Bill Johnson 
“smoked ’em” on the downhill and the 
grace and beauty of Kitty and Peter Car- 
ruthers in the pairs competition. Then 
there was the memory of Scott Hamilton’s 
final Olympic moment and the way he bat- 
tled back from a severe childhood illness to 
win three world championships and to top 
it all off with the Olympic gold. 

And Scott Hamilton’s story points to the 
most important lesson of that day: The 
mark of greatness in sports is the quality of 
personal commitment, drive, and determi- 
nation that all Olympians share. The ath- 
letes who competed in Sarajevo may have 
posted faster times or combined more spins 
into their routines, but sports has less to do 
with things like “times” and “double toe 
loops” than with courage of the human 
heart. 

When it comes to heart, the athletes from 
Sarajevo and from everywhere will have to 
tip their caps to you. By competing in the 
Utah games you are proving that a disability 
doesn’t have to stand in the way of a full 
and active life, and you’re showing all of us 
just how far individuals can go if only they 
set their minds to it. 

Thank you all for being such fine repre- 
sentatives of our country. And thank you 
for being here today. We'll be cheering for 
you no matter what—win, lose, or draw. In 
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fact, no matter where you place in the com- 
petition, you'll soon be a part of that very 
elite group of Americans who have repre- 
sented our country in Olympic competition, 
and that’s a distinction that will be yours for 
the rest of your lives. 

All of you are truly special. You and the 
more than 800 other athletes from 14 na- 
tions are a testimony to young people all 
over the world that no one should ever be 
afraid to dream big dreams or doubt his or 
her ability to try and make those dreams 
come true. You’ve warmed our hearts, and 
we wish you the very best. 

And God bless you all. 


[At this point, the President was presented 
with an enlargement of a Special Olympics 
22-cent stamp and a blue banner bearing 
the emblem of the Special Olympics. 


The President. Thank you very much. 
Oh, that’s great! Commemorates what 
you're doing. We’d be very proud to have 
that. 


Reporter. I'm sorry to interrupt you, sir, 
but since you raised the subject of arm- 
wrestling with Congress, how persuasive do 
you think Mr. Kampelman will be in help- 
ing you with the MX missile in the House 
on Monday? 

The President. Well, now, normally I 
don’t take questions at a photo opportunity. 
But I have to say with regard to this one, I 
think that it is very meaningful that Max 
Kampelman—who is himself a Democrat, 
who is also an expert in that field, is head- 
ing up our negotiations over there in 
Geneva—would take 2 days off and make 
the arduous trip back here just, for those 2 
days, to tell them what it means to our 
negotiations to have an approval of this 
weapon system and how much it'll help 
them in the negotiations. 

Q. So, is it going to help your chances in 
the House, do you think? 

The President. 1 would think if there’s the 
common sense I think is there—yes. 

Q. How do you rate your chances now in 
the House? 

The President. You know me, I’m always 
just cautiously optimistic. [Laughter] 

Q. Will the President of the United States 
help the Falashas get out of Sudan? 


The President. No comment. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:14 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Meeting With Central American 
Leaders 





Remarks at a White House Briefing. 
March 25, 1985 





Q. We all love you. 

Q. We love you. 

The President. Thank you very much. I 
don’t think I can say anything that’s going 
to top that. [Laughter] 

Well, welcome all of you to the White 
House. And I want to express my deepest 
appreciation to you, the Concerned Citi- 
zens for Democracy; to Carlos Perez, who 
helped you organize your Spirit of Freedom 
Flight; and to the Jefferson Educational 
Foundation, your hosts here in Washington. 
We welcome you as neighbors, and we wel- 
come you as fellow Americans. You repre- 
sent the countries of Colombia, Costa Rica, 
El] Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, and Venezuela. And you’ve 
come to Washington at your own expense 
to share with us and our Congress the most 
compelling truth of our time: the dream of 
a bright future for democracy, economic 
progress, and stability in this hemisphere. 
And it’s all within our grasp. But that 
dream can quickly become a nightmare if 
we don’t stand behind the brave men who 
are putting their lives on the line for the 
cause of freedom in Nicaragua. 

We, the people of the Americas, share a 
common language; it’s the language of free- 
dom. Words like “democracia,” “justicia”— 
[laughter|—I didn’t do that right—and “lib- 
erty” were handed down to us by the 
heroes that we share and honor together, 
Simon Bolivar and George Washington. And 
they gave us values that we cherish and 
strive to live by today: faith in a God of 
truth, love, and mercy; belief in the family 
as the center of our society; recognition of 
the unalienable rights of man; and a convic- 
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tion that government must derive its legiti- 
macy from the consent of the governed 

And so it is that the United States has a 

noble commitment to Central America. 
We're committed by geography, by treaty, 
and by moral obligation to stand with you, 
our American neighbors, in defense of liber- 
ty. 
"But the Soviet Union has its own plan for 
Central America, a region which Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko described as 
“boiling like a cauldron.” In the last 5 years, 
the Soviets have provided more military as- 
sistance to Cuba and Nicaragua alone than 
the United States has provided to all of 
Latin America. The Soviets’ plan is de- 
signed to crush self-determination of free 
people, to crush democracy in Costa Rica, 
Honduras, El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Panama. It’s a plan to turn Central America 
into a Soviet beachhead of aggression that 
could spread terror and instability north 
and south, disrupt our vital sealanes, cripple 
our ability to carry out our commitments to 
our European allies, and send tens of mil- 
lions of refugees streaming in a human tidal 
wave across all our borders. 

Already, the Nicaraguan people are flee- 
ing the Sandinista tyranny, escaping into 
your neighboring countries. In just the last 
few weeks, thousands of Nicaraguans have 
fled to Costa Rica. They tell of rising resist- 
ance to the Sandinista dictatorship, a dicta- 
torship that speaks reassuring words of 
peace to the outside world, even as it has 
moved to crush personal freedoms, attack 
the church, nearly wipe out an entire cul- 
ture—the Miskito Indians—summarily exe- 
cute suspected dissidents, drive leading 
democrats into exile, and force young boys 
to defend the revolution while Soviet-bloc 
advisers sit in Managua living off the 
people. 

Just last week the Sandinistas started the 
forced movement of tens of thousands of 
people from Jinotega and Murra in order to 
create “free fire zones.” And they’re using 
Stalin’s tactic of Gulag relocation for those 
who do not support their tyrannical regime. 

How many times have we seen this pat- 
tern of forced relocation repeated—in the 
Ukraine, in Vietnam, in Cambodia, Afghani- 
stan, Angola, Ethiopia, Cuba, and else- 
where? And yet because we’re such a trust- 
ing people, anxious to believe others and 
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believe that they share our hopes and our 
dreams, some still find it hard to look reali- 
ty in the eye or to rouse themselves even 
when our most vital interests are threat- 
ened. 

The United States was on the side of de- 
mocracy during the fight against Somoza, 
and we’re on the side of democracy today. 
When the Sandinistas came to power prom- 
ising democracy, we gave them more aid 
than any other developed country—$119 
million from 1979 to 1981, plus support for 
$244 million more from the Inter-American 
Development Bank. How did they respond 
to America’s outstretched hand of friend- 
ship, trust, and generosity? 

Well, the Sandinistas became, as they had 
always planned, eager puppets for the Sovi- 
ets and the Cubans. They created their own 
Karl Marx postage stamps. They sang an 
anthem that called the United States the 
enemy of all mankind. They brought in 
East Germans to organize their state securi- 
ty. They became a rubber stamp for the 
Communist bloc in the U.N., voting against 
the democracies on virtually every crucial 
issue, from refusing to condemn Vietnam’s 
invasion of Cambodia to not accepting Isra- 
el’s credentials. 

While the United States was offering 
friendship and providing unprecedented 
sums of aid, the Sandinistas were building 
up an army that dwarfed and bullied their 
neighbors. While Americans were debating 
the Sandinistas true intentions, Tomas 
Borge, the Sandinista Minister of the Interi- 
or, who received his training from the Sovi- 
ets, Cubans, and PLO, was saying, “You 
cannot be a true revolutionary in Latin 
America without being Marxist-Leninist.” 
Well, while we were bending over back- 
ward to be friendly and helpful, the Sandi- 
nistas were already conspiring to bring 
Communist revolution to all of Central 
America. 

As far back as 1969, they pledged to 
“struggle for a true union of the Central 
American peoples within one country, be- 
ginning with support for national liberation 
movements in neighboring states.” Once in 
power in Nicaragua, they began working 
for their revolution, without frontiers, in 
which small, democratic, unarmed Costa 
Rica would be—and I quote their words— 
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“the dessert.” Well, today the PLO is hon- 
ored with an embassy in Managua. And, in 
addition to their close ties with the Soviets, 
Cubans, and East Germans, the Sandinistas 
receive support from Bulgaria, Vietnam, 
and North Korea. The radical states of Iran 
and Libya also have established military ties 
with the Sandinistas in a “new” Nicaragua, 
which also harbors members of the Red Bri- 
gades, the ETA, and other terrorist organi- 
zations. 

And all this is taking place only a few 
hundred miles from our shores. The Sandi- 
nistas are masking these deeds behind well- 
rehearsed rhetoric of disinformation intend- 
ed to lull the world in the weeks ahead. But 
you know their true intentions. You know 
what happened when a broad coalition of 
exiled Nicaraguan democrats recently met 
in San José and offered to lay down their 
weapons, if only the Sandinistas would 
accept democracy and free elections. The 
Sandinistas not only refused, but their state 
security rounded up the editor of La 
Prensa, the president of the Private Enter- 
prise Council, and other leading democrats 
in Managua and threatened: If you meet 
with the members of the San José group, 
then “you will suffer the consequences.” 

Well, hasn’t the time come for all free- 
dom-loving people to unite in demanding 
an end to the Sandinistas intimidation? 

And, you know—look, Nicaraguan free- 
dom fighters don’t ask us to send troops; 
indeed, none are needed, for the Nicara- 
guan people are coming over to their side 
in ever-greater numbers. The freedom 
fighters have grown to a force more than 
two times bigger than the Sandinistas were 
before they seized power. Their freedom 
fighters are people of the land; they’re the 
true revolutionaries. They are the hope for 
a future of democracy, and with our help, 
democracy can and will be restored. 

There are two among you here today— 
Senor Alberto Suhr and Senor Carlos 
Garcia—who have personally suffered the 
full range of Sandinista insults, persecution, 
and imprisonment. Alberto Suhr was jailed 
for helping to identify missing persons the 
Sandinistas had hidden in prisons. Carlos 
Garcia, a leading figure in the international 
world of baseball, was imprisoned for 1,640 
days on totally trumped-up charges. 


Their story, just like your journey, is a 
profile in courage. We can only be thankful 
for all of you who care enough to speak the 
truth. And we can only pray that all who 
hold the fate of freedom in their hands will 
heed your words before it is too late. Let it 
never be said that we were not told, that 
we were not warned, that we did not know. 

Thank you all for being here. God bless 


you all. 


[At this point, the President was presented 
with a statement of appreciation and a te- 
cording of “America Immortal.” Mr. Suhr 
and Mr. Garcia made the presentations on 
behalf of Concerned Citizens for Democra- 
cy.] 


Thank you all. I’m greatly honored, and I 
appreciate this more than I can say. And 
your words there—I’m just going to take a 
second and tell you a little experience—a 
few years ago when I made my trip down 
into your countries, in Costa Rica. And I 
was invited to speak, and I think mainly the 
audience was made up of the legislature 
there. And before I could start to speak, a 
gentleman rose and started making a 
speech at me. And I wasn’t familiar enough 
with the language to know just what was 
going on. And your statement about peas- 
ants and the r-or and the people who 
really are on tne side of freedom, when we 
hear so much from some others—that they 
represent those people. 

I stepped back and asked the President, 
and he told me that this man was a 
member of the legislature, he was a Com- 
munist member of the legislature, and that 
he was making a Communist speech. Well, 
in the pride and democracy that so charac- 
terizes Costa Ricans, they resisted any effort 
to, by force, keep him from speaking. But I 
also thought it was interesting that the 
President told me he was the only member 
of their legislature that drove a Mercedes. 
[Laughter] 

Thank you all very much. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:17 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 
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Youth Employment Opportunity Wage 
Legislation 


Remarks at a Meeting To Kick Off the 
Proposed Legislation. March 25, 1985 








The President. ({Inaudible|—try and get 
around the table, but I extend a warm wel- 
come to all of you for being here. And I’m 
pleased to see so many of the various 
groups that are represented here today. I 
know that Mayor Barry! is due here in a 
few minutes. I guess we'll proceed and let 
him present an excuse when he comes in— 
[laughter|—— 

We’ve made real progress in bringing 
down unemployment—creating over 7 mil- 
lion new jobs in the last 3 years and over 
300,000 of those in the last month alone. 
But we can’t rest until everyone who wants 
a job can find one. 

And today I’m resubmitting legislation to 
establish a summer youth employment op- 
portunity wage. And I want to thank Orrin 
Hatch, Trent Lott, Jerry Denton, Charlie 
Stenholm, who couldn’t be here today, in 
advance for their work and leadership on 
this. 

A minimum wage differential would 
allow business to create an additional 
400,000 jobs, we believe, for our young 
people and would have plenty of protection 
in there. But it wouldn’t—no one could sub- 
stitute, really, youth at the lower wage for 
legitimate wage earners. 

Under the current Federal minimum 
wage, many inexperienced and disadvan- 
taged young people are priced out of the 
labor market. There are jobs that, if you 
make them too expensive, there will be 
people who just figure they don’t need to 
do those particular jobs. 

This legislation will help provide the first 
job, with real work experience, for many of 
these young people. And it’s experience 
that might never occur. I remember my 
first job. Do you remember yours? 

And, you know, with all the best of inten- 
tions, today I look back and realize that we 
have passed various social reforms that 
would make it impossible for anyone to do 


1 Mayor Marion Barry of the District of 
Columbia. 
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this. I was 14 years old, found myself on a 
job where I was laying hardwood floor. 
Before the summer was over, I had shingled 
roof; I even painted. And so many of these 
things that just wouldn’t be allowed today. 

And, of course, I’ve often said that one of 
my better jobs, when I then got back to 
school and was continuing to work my way 
through school, is one of the better jobs I’ve 
ever had—I was washing dishes in the girls 
dormitory. [Laughter] 

Summer is quickly approaching, and we 
can’t afford to waste another opportunity to 
provide work and that work experience for 
so many of America’s young people. 

So, I think if we all work together, we 
can get this past Congress. And we know 
where the greatest numbers contributing to 
the unemployment figures are today, and 
they’re among our young people, and par- 
ticularly those who we want to help the 
most—those in our minority communities. 
And it’s been too long coming—them shut 
out, in effect, of the summer job market. 
So, let’s all go after it. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:43 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


Death of Major Arthur D. Nicholson, 
Jr., in the German Democratic 
Republic 





Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
March 25, 1985 





Q. Mr. President, the Soviets say that the 
soldier that they killed was a spy—was 
taking pictures. Can you comment on that? 

The President. This is a tragedy that 
never should have happened, and we chal- 
lenge that. But we have already registered 
our protest for the tragic death of this man. 

Q. Have you protested personally, or has 
it been done by the State Department, sir? 

The President. No. What’s done there is 
done in my name. 

Q. Was he a spy, Mr. President? 

The President. No. I know that we can’t 
go on with this other subject, and I don’t 
want to take it up here. We’ve got another 
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subject in our minds. But I think if you'll 
check, you'll find that each country, the So- 
viets and the United States, are permitted 
under the terms of the Four Power Agree- 
ment—we each have 14 military personnel. 
We have them in East Germany; they have 
them in West Germany. And what they can 
do and the areas that they can go into are 
all delineated, and he was doing nothing 
except what we’re entitled to do under the 
agreements. 

Q. Was he taking pictures? 

The President. What? 

Q. Was he taking pictures of military in- 
stallations? 

The President. I'm still waiting for a lot of 
details on this, but that is permitted in both 
areas. 

Q. There seems to be a lack of outrage on 
your part, sir. 

The President. A lack of outrage? No, you 
can’t print what I’m thinking. [Laughter] 

Q. Would something like that prevent a 
summit meeting? 

The President. No, it would make me 
more anxious to go to one. 

Reporters. Thank you. 


Note: The exchange began at 1:46 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


Youth Employment Opportunity Wage 
Legislation 





Statement by the President. 
March 25, 1985 





One of the Nation’s most serious and 
longstanding problems is providing ade- 
quate employment opportunities for our 
young people. Even in times of great eco- 
nomic prosperity, unemployment remains a 
significant problem for young people, par- 
ticularly young blacks and Hispanics. The 
purpose of the draft youth employment op- 
portunity wage act of 1985 is to make it 
possible for employers to expand job, oppor- 
tunities for young people during a period of 
special need—when young people are look- 
ing for summer jobs. 

The proposal would permit employers to 
pay young people under 20 years of age, 


from May 1 through September 30, a wage 
of no less than either 75 percent of the 
otherwise applicable minimum wage or 
$2.50 per hour, whichever is less. The bill 
also provides explicit protections for adult 
workers and previously hired vouth to 
ensure that they will not be adversely af- 
fected by the summer wage differential. 

Studies over the past decade have repeat- 
edly demonstrated that the minimum wage 
has reduced job opportunities for large 
numbers of our unskilled young people by 
pricing them out of the job market. This is 
particularly true for jobs that involve initial 
training. There is a growing consensus that 
summer job opportunities for youth, espe- 
cially minority youth, will be greatly ex- 
panded if the summer wage differential can 
be implemented. This will allow more 
young people than ever to find jobs, earn 
money, and gain the experience and skills 
needed for future work and higher wages. 
The bill would in no way diminish the op- 
portunities for higher wages for those with 
job skills. 

Many organizations, large and small, in- 
cluding the National Conference of Black 
Mayors, the National Association for Equal 
Opportunity in Higher Education, repre- 
senting the presidents of America’s histori- 
cally black colleges, and the Boys Clubs of 
America, have formally endorsed the con- 
cept of a youth employment opportunity 
wage. I am grateful for their support. 

I urge the Congress to enact this legisla- 
tion soon. We cannot afford to waste an- 
other summer that would otherwise 
produce jobs, including that important first 
job experience, for our young people. 


Youth Employment Opportunity Wage 
Legislation 





Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Proposed Legislation. March 25, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit to you proposed 
legislation entitled the “Youth Employment 
Opportunity Wage Act of 1985.” 
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One of the Nation’s most serious and 
long-standing problems is providing ade- 
quate employment opportunities for our 
young people. Even in times of great eco- 
nomic prosperity, unemployment remains a 
significant problem for young people, par- 
ticularly young Blacks and Hispanics. The 
purpose of the draft bill is to make it possi- 
ble for employers to expand job opportuni- 
ties for young people during a period of 
special need—when young people are look- 
ing for summer jobs. 

The proposal would permit employers to 
pay young people under 20 years of age, 
from May 1 through September 30, a wage 
of no less than either 75 percent of the 
otherwise applicable minimum wage or 
$2.50 per hour, whichever is less. This bill 
provides protections so that adult workers 
or previously hired youth will not be ad- 
versely affected by the proposal. It prohibits 
the discharge, transfer, or demotion of any 
employee because of ineligibility for the 
youth wage and for the purpose of hiring 
an eligible youth and it provides penalties 
to assist in enforcement of this provision. 

For many businesses, the existing mini- 
mum wage prices unskilled young people 
out of the job market. While some business- 
es can afford to hire unskilled youth and 
provide the training and experience expect- 
ed to pay off in future productivity, such 
expectations are often unreasonable over a 
short summer employment span. 

Studies over the past decade have repeat- 
edly demonstrated that the minimum wage 
has reduced job opportunities for large 
numbers of our youth. This is particularly 
true for jobs involving considerable initial 
training. The restricted job opportunities 
for youth, especially minority youth, due to 
the minimum wage have contributed to the 
growing consensus on the value of a lower 
minimum wage for youth as a means of 
expanding their employment. 

The concept of a youth employment op- 
portunity wage has attracted a broad coali- 
tion of support. It has been endorsed by 
many organizations, including the National 
Conference of Black Mayors and organiza- 
tions representing businesses that would 
provide jobs for these youth. 

The proposal would enable employers to 
expand job opportunities for youth during 
the summer months. It would enable many 
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young people to find jobs, earn money, and 
gain the experience and skills needed for 
future work and higher wages. The bill 
would not diminish the opportunities for 
higher wages for those with job skills. 

Because it provides for a demonstration 
period and an evaluation of the program, 
the bill should allay any doubts as to the 
ameliorative impact of the youth employ- 
ment opportunity wage. 

I urge the Congress to enact this legisla- 
tion speedily. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 25, 1985. - 


Department of State 





Nomination of John Dimitri Negroponte To 
Be Assistant Secretary for Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs. March 25, 1985 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John Dimitri Negroponte, 
a career member of the Senior Foreign 
Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, to be 
Assistant Secretary of State for Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs. He would succeed James L. Malone. 

Ambassador Negroponte entered the For- 
eign Service in 1960 and served in Hong 
Kong as consular officer (1960-1961) and 
commercial officer (1961-1963). In the De- 
partment he was administrative assistant in 
the Bureau of African Affairs (1963) and 
studied the Vietnamese language at the 
Foreign Service Institute (1963-1964). In 
1964-1968 he was political officer in Saigon 
and a member of the Paris peace talks on 
Vietnam in 1968-1969. He attended Stan- 
ford University in 1969-1970 and was a 
member of the staff at the National Security 
Council in 1970-1973. In 1973 he studied 
the Spanish language at the Foreign Service 
Institute. He was counselor for political af- 
fairs in Quito (1973-1975) and consul gener- 
al in Thessaloniki (1975-1977). In the De- 
partment he was Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Oceans and Fisheries Af- 
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fairs, with the rank of Ambassador, in 1977- 
1979. He was Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs in 
1980-1981. Since 1981 he has been serving 
as United States Ambassador to Honduras. 

He graduated from Yale University (B.A., 
1960). His foreign languages are French, 
Spanish, and Vietnamese. He was born July 
21, 1939, in London, England. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 





Nomination of Lee L. Verstandig To Be 
Under Secretary. March 25, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lee L. Verstandig to be 
Under Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. He would succeed Philip 
Abrams. 

Since June 1, 1983, Dr. Verstandig has 
been serving as Assistant to the President 
for Intergovernmental Affairs. Previously he 
served at the Environmental Protection 
Agency as Acting Administrator and Acting 
Assistant Administrator for Legislation. He 
was Assistant Secretary for Governmental 
Affairs at the Department of Transportation 
in 1981-1983. He served as a member of 
the board of directors of Amtrak in 1982. 

He was administrative assistant and legis- 
lative director to Senator John H. Chafee in 
1977-1981; associate dean of academic af- 
fairs and dean of political affairs for special 
studies at Brown University in 1970-1977; 
professor of history and political science at 
Roger Williams College in 1963-1970 and 
served as its department chairman in 1965- 
1967. He is the author of numerous articles 
and books on government, political history, 
education, and public policy. 

Dr. Verstandig graduated from Franklin 
and Marshall College (A.B., 1959), the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee (M.A., 1961), and 
Brown University (Ph.D., 1970). He is mar- 
ried, has one child, and resides in Washing- 
ton, DC. He was born September 11, 1937, 
in Memphis, TN. 


Death of Major Arthur D. Nicholson, 
Jr., in the German Democratic 
Republic 





Statement on the Shooting of the U.S. Army 
Officer. March 25, 1985 


All Americans are shocked and saddened 
to learn of the shooting death of Maj. 
Arthur D. Nicholson, a U.S. Army officer 
assigned to the U.S. military liaison mission 
which serves as a point of contact for our 
government with Soviet forces in East Ger- 
many. The precise details are being investi- 
gated by our Embassy in East Germany, 
and we do not have full information, but it 
is clear that this violence was unjustified. 
We have protested this unwarranted act of 
violence and have asked Soviet authorities 
for a full explanation. 

The Soviets have expressed their regret 
over Major Nicholson’s death. We have no 
further comment at this time. 





Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
President’s statement to reporters assembled 
in the Briefing Room at the White House at 
2:25 p.m. 


MX Missile and the United States-Soviet 
Negotiations on Nuclear and Space 
Arms 





Remarks at a Meeting With Members of 


Congress. March 25, 1985 





The President. Thank you very much. Let 
me just take a moment and say first why I 
want you to know why I feel that support 
for the Peacekeeper is so very important, 
not only for our national security but for 
the solidity of our NATO alliance and for 
our successful arms reductions talks in 
Geneva as well. Afterward, Ambassador 
Max Kampelman, who’s flown in from 
Geneva, will discuss arms control with you 
and take your questions. Max has been 
meeting with Mr. Karpov, his Soviet coun- 
terpart, for almost 2 weeks now—too short 
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a time, of course, to expect any dramatic 
breakthrough. 

But I think we’ve already gotten a flavor 
of what those talks are going to be like. We 
have some tough negotiating ahead, but we 
expected that. The Soviets aren’t going to 
compromise out of the goodness of their 
hearts, but only if they calculate that an 
agreement is in their immediate self-inter- 
est. We’d be doing the American people a 
disservice if we imagined otherwise. 

We do, of course, have much common 
ground on which to negotiate. But if history 
is any guide, we can be sure that the Sovi- 
ets are not going to simply give up their 
tremendous advantage in the MX-type mis- 
siles without some incentive, and without 
the MX that incentive is lacking. 

For years, when the Soviets were plan- 
ning an ABM system and we weren't, you'll 
remember we were trying to get, negotia- 
tions on that. Only when you in the Con- 
gress appropriated funds for our own ABM 
system, the Soviets suddenly decided they 
wanted to talk seriously; and soon we had 
an ABM treaty. After staying away for more 
than a year now, they have returned to the 
bargaining table. 

But let’s not delude ourselves. The Sovi- 
ets returned to the table only because 
they’ve recognized the failure of their ef- 
forts to divide us from our allies and 
weaken our determination to rebuild our 
national defense. Now, if we don’t want to 
see our hopes evaporate, we must continue 
to demonstrate the resolve to carry the ne- 
gotiations to a successful conclusion on a 
sound basis. 

I join three previous Presidents, Republi- 
can and Democratic, who have urged that 
we deploy the Peacekeeper. Each is con- 
vinced that the missile is absolutely essen- 
tial to our national security and our hopes 
for peace. The bipartisan Scowcroft com- 
mission, a study group made up of our 
country’s finest strategic thinkers, endorsed 
the Peacekeeper. Secretary Weinberger 
and all our Chiefs of Staff, as you know, are 
unanimous in their support of this weapons 
system. 

Just last month, former Defense Secretary 
Harold Brown said, “We have to proceed 
with the modernization program of offen- 
sive forces, including the MX.” But while 
we’ve been debating, the Soviets have been 
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deploying—over 600 MX-class missiles in 
the last decade. As our land-based deter- 
rence slips slowly but surely toward obsoles- 
cence, the Soviets are upgrading, moderniz- 
ing their systems every day. And they’re 
busy developing two new mobile ICBM sys- 
tems in addition to the 600 MX-class mis- 
siles. Our own mobile system, the Midget- 
man, is still on the drawing board and at 
least 7 years from deployment. 

The Soviets have seen our restraint only 
as an opportunity to gain the advantage. 
The modernization of our land-based defer- 
ment must no longer be delayed in the vain 
hope that they will simply follow suit. For 
us to back down now on Peacekeeper de- 
ployment will deliver a telling blow to our 
allies’ confidence in us. They stood firm in 
the deployment of Pershing II and cruise 
missiles in Europe. We asked them to walk 
through fire and brave a storm of Soviet 
propaganda and not-so-veiled threats, and 
they did. 

And I believe that not only the Soviets 
but our European allies view the current 
debate in the Peacekeeper as a key test of 
our resolve. If we fail, we'll be signaling to 
the world that on this key issue we are 
irresolute and divided. And the Soviet 
Union will see that, in dealing with the 
United States, propaganda and stonewalling 
are much more profitable than good-faith 
negotiations. And our allies may wonder 
how much confidence they can place in an 
alliance whose largest member cannot even 
show the determination and fortitude of its 
smallest. 

Tomorrow’s vote in the House could very 
well spell the difference between success or 
defeat in our arms reduction efforts. It’s im- 
portant that together we send a message— 
loud and clear—that a united and resolute 
America backs our negotiators in their ef- 
forts to reverse the arms race and bring us 
closer to a stable, secure, and lasting peace, 
without fear for us and our children. 

And now, I’ve talked too long. I’m going 
to ask Max Kampelman, Ambassador Kam- 
pelman, to come up here and speak to you. 
And I have to tell you, he has, as you know, 
just flown in, and he’s due at a meeting 
back in Geneva tomorrow morning. And I 
think that’s service almost above and 
beyond. 
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Ambassador Kampelman. Thank you, 
Mr. President. Mr. Vice President, Mr. Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. McFarlane,! Members 
of Congress, it is true that I do have a meet- 
ing tomorrow morning at 11 a.m. Our nego- 
tiating in Geneva is now moving into the 
stage where our three negotiating groups 
have agreed to meet separately, one with 
another, so that we could get down to the 
serious business of negotiating. We’ve been 
making statements at each other and by 
each other, but now I hope we'll have an 
opportunity to begin talking to each other. 
And I didn’t want to be in a position of 
missing that first of those sessions tomorrow 
morning at 11 o’clock. 

The whole issue of arms control is, of 
course, intimately related, for a democratic 
society, with the issue of public opinion. We 
don’t live in governments where policies 
are made just by dictate and by fiat. We 
live in a government where policy is made 
as a result of healthy democratic discussion 
and debate. The task is to try to see to it 
that following that healthy debate and dis- 
cussion, that we end up with resolve; that 
we end up with dedication, with determina- 
tion, and with a broad unity of purpose 
which reflects American values and Ameri- 
can security interests. 

Many of you here are people I’ve known 
for a long period of time, and you know 
that I’m a Democrat. But I operate out of 
the assumption that we have only one 
President at a time, and that when he 
is President, he is my President, as he is your 
President, and he’s the President of the Amer- 
ican people. And when he speaks and 
when he gives instructions to his negotia- 
tors to speak in behalf of the United States, 
I think it is essential that we do what we 
can to communicate to the world, and par- 
ticularly to the other negotiating partner, 
that he speaks for a united country. 

I am not speaking about a unanimous 
country; we’re much too large to think in 
terms of unanimity. But I do believe that 
the American governmental system is 
facing a challenge today, which is to try to 
provide a kind of consensus—obviously, 
short of unanimity—behind these issues of 
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American values and behind these issues of 
American national interests. And this is why 
I am very happy to serve as our President’s 
representative in Geneva and pleased to 
return here in order to highlight one im- 
portant aspect of the negotiation that is of 
particular interest to those of us who are 
negotiating now at this stage of the negotia- 
tion. 

Our task is a difficult one of communicat- 
ing with each other. We don’t trust each 
other. We don’t fully understand one an- 
other. One of the important first tasks that 
our delegation undertook was to suggest a 
procedure whereby we don’t talk to the 
press about the substance of these negotia- 
tions. And I will not talk today about the 
substance of those negotiations in the few 
moments that I stand here. 

But one of the reasons for that, as I ex- 
plained to our Soviet colleagues, is I want to 
be talking to them about issues, about seek- 
ing understanding, and not necessarily en- 
gaging in a propaganda mechanism and in a 
propaganda device. And I hoped that they 
would respond. 

Similarly, we have to communicate to 
them that we’re serious about our objec- 
tives. I’ve learned, in many years of observ- 
ing the Soviet Union and participating 
myself in negotiations with them, that they 
respect strength and determination, but 
that they also respect a trading position. 
Acts of good will, which we might do, for 
example, in negotiating with the Canadians, 
making a gesture of good will and then ex- 
pecting something in return to reciprocate 
and foster that spirit, in my view, is not 
effective. It is looked upon, rather, as an 
absence of will, rather than an act of good 
will. And to negotiate successfully, we must 
have will and determination. 

I, therefore, have long operated on the 
assumption, and I think the United States 
and the free world must operate on the 
assumption, that if the Soviets want some- 
thing from us and if we feel it’s in our 
national interest to weigh what they want, 
we must insist on getting something in 
return for it. The extent to which they re- 
ceive something from us, without the neces- 
sity for them to give anything in return— 
we are seriously interfering with the negoti- 
ating process, because as they enjoy the 
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apple that falls from the tree that they did 
not have to pay for, they quite understand- 
ably wonder what other fruit will fall from 
that tree that they do not have to pay for. 

And the extent to which they don’t know 
the answer to that question, they will wait 
for the answer to that question. And they 
are prepared to wait. And I am con- 
vinced—or I would not have returned from 
Geneva here—I am convinced that were 
the MX decision made in a manner which 
made it unnecessary for them to be con- 
cerned about it anymore, that this would 
inevitably delay the negotiations as they 
would, I think quite correctly and under- 
standably, ask themselves: What else might 
we obtain through this understandable 
debate and discussion that we will not have 
to pay for? 

I want to make something clear as a 
result of spending some time today on the 
Hill. People who differ with me on this MX 
issue include some very dear friends of 
mine, people whom I’ve worked with for a 
long period of time. I think they are wrong. 
But at no stretch of the imagination can we 
permit this debate to get to the point of 
saying that those who are wrong are neces- 
sarily unpatriotic or less interested in the 
success of the negotiations. I want to make 
that clear. 

But as much as I feel that, I feel equally 
the obligation to say to my friends: You are 
wrong. And that I do without any hesitation 
here as I speak to you this afternoon. 

I think America’s resolve at the negotiat- 
ing table and elsewhere outside of the 
table, in the multifaceted approach we have 
in dealing with the Soviet Union, must be 
one of strength, and that must include im- 
portant military strength; a willingness to 
talk and to negotiate, but to have strength 
behind that talking and that negotiating; a 
willingness to resolve issues. 

And I want to say one thing as a pledge 
to you here today: If there is an agreement 
to come out of Geneva—and I can’t answer 
that question in all honesty; I can’t answer 
it because I can only speak for our resolve, I 
cannot speak for anybody else’s resolve— 
but if there is an agreement to come out of 
Geneva, your negotiators will find the 
means of coming out with that agreement 
and recommending it to the President of 
the United States. 
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I conclude by urging the President and 
the Secretary of State and the Vice Presi- 
dent and others who represent the execu- 
tive branch of our government to urge the 
urgency, the importance of bipartisan con- 
sultations and deliberations at all stages of 
policy development. And I also want to as- 
sociate that by making a plea to my Demo- 
cratic friends in this audience that you must 
respond to such an initiative constructively, 
because the best interests of the United 
States depend on it, our values depend on 
it, and the strength and integrity of the 
United States of America depend on it. 

And I know that all of you will give this 
very important decision the careful atten- 
tion and prayers that it deserves. And I can 
ask no more from any Member of Congress. 
But I would also have been derelict in my 
responsibility if I did not return here to tell 
you my judgment as to the effect of your 
decision on the vital, indispensable negotia- 
tions that are now taking place. 

Thank you very much. 

The President. Now, if you'll all be just 
patient for just a few moments, I will have 
to ask our friends of the press—I hope they 
have another engagement—{laughter|—to 
move on in order to preserve, to have some 
time there for discussion between us, but to 
preserve also the position of our negotia- 
tors, that we don’t go public with anything 
having to do with the negotiations. So, that 
is the reason why we have to ask you to 
depart. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:08 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Mitchell Daniels, Jr., as 
Deputy Assistant to the President and 
Director of the Office of Intergovernmental 
Affairs. March 26, 1985 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Mitchell Daniels, Jr., as 
Deputy Assistant to the President and Di- 
rector, Office of Intergovernmental Affairs. 
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Mr. Daniels served as executive director 
of the National Republican Senatorial Com- 
mittee in 1983-1985. Previously he was ad- 
ministrative assistant to Senator Richard 
Lugar of Indiana (1977-1982) and chief aide 
to then Mayor Richard Lugar of Indianapo- 
lis (1974-1976). 

He graduated from the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International Affairs at 
Princeton University in 1971 and received a 
J.D. degree from the Georgetown Universi- 
ty Law Center in 1979. 

He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Fairfax Station, VA. He was born 
April 7, 1949, in Monongahela, PA. 


Conference on Disarmament 





Nomination of Donald S. Lowitz for the 
Rank of Ambassador While Serving as U.S. 
Representative. March 26, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Donald S. Lowitz, of Illi- 
nois, for the rank of Ambassador while serv- 
ing as United States Representative to the 
Conference on Disarmament. 

Mr. Lowitz has been serving as the U.S. 
Representative to the Conference on Disar- 
mament with the personal rank of Ambassa- 
dor since December of last year. Prior to 
that time, he was engaged in the private 
practice of law in Chicago, IL, in the firms 
of Lowitz and Lowitz (1952-1954); Lowitz, 
Vihon, Lowitz and Stone (1959-1969); -and 
Lowitz, Stone, Kipnis, and Goodman (1971- 
1974). He was a partner in the firm of 
Aaron, Schimberg, Hess, and Gilbert in 
1974-1984. 

He served as Assistant United States At- 
torney for the Northern District of Illinois 
in Chicago (1954-1959) and was general 
counsel of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity in Washington, DC (1969-1971). In 
1972-1978 he was a member and then 
Chairman of the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships and served as a consultant in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President in 1974- 
1975 and with the Department of Defense 
in 1975. 

Mr. Lowitz received a bachelor of legal 
science in 1950 from the Northwestern Uni- 


versity School of Commerce and a J.D. in 
1952 from the Northwestern University 
School of Law. He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Chicago, IL. He was 
born April 16, 1929, in Chicago, IL. 


President’s Advisory Council on Private 
Sector Initiatives 





Appointment of Michael P. Castine as a 
Member. March 26, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Michael P. Castine to be a 
member of the President’s Advisory Coun- 
cil on Private Sector Initiatives. This is a 
new position. 

Mr. Castine is attending the John F. Ken- 
nedy School of Government at Harvard 
University. He is the first recipient of the 
George S. Dively fellowship at Harvard to 
study the impact of public/private partner- 
ships on the business community. Previous- 
ly he served in the White House as Deputy 
Director of the Office of Private Sector Ini- 
tiatives (1981-1984) and staff assistant in the 
Office of Presidential Appointments and 
Scheduling (1981). He was a legislative staff 
assistant to Congressman Jack Kemp (R-NY) 
in 1978-1981. 

He graduated from the State University 
of New York (B.A., 1976). He was born 
April 29, 1954, in Buffalo, NY, and now 
resides in Boston, MA. 


MX Missile 





Statement on House of Representatives 
Approval of Production. March 26, 1985 





I am very pleased that the House of Rep- 
resentatives has approved the continued 
production of the MX Peacekeeper missile. 
And I want to thank everyone who helped 
us in our efforts to modernize our strategic 
nuclear forces. 
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Today’s vote is an important and unmis- 
takable signal of American unity and re- 
solve. By building upon the consensus 
achieved last week in the Senate, the House 
of Representatives has affirmed—in a clear 
demonstration of American strength and 
determination—our commitment to main- 
tain the modern forces necessary for effec- 
tive deterrence and to do everything possi- 
ble to achieve significant arms reductions. 

I know this issue was difficult for many 
Members of the Congress. But I am pleased 
that a majority of Members understood that 
protecting the peace and working for a 
more secure and stable future must begin 
with a strong America. 

And I sincerely believe that America— 
with the House of Representatives now 
standing with their Senate colleagues and 
the administration—has taken an important 
step forward in our efforts to build a lasting 
peace for our children and all the children 
of the world. 

America has sent a message, loud and 
clear, that we back our negotiators, and we 
will continue to do so. Today’s vote was a 
vote for peace, for a safer future, and for 
success in Geneva. And it is now essential 
that the House reaffirm today’s vote for the 
MX Peacekeeper by a second positive vote 
to release appropriations. 


Department of Energy 





Nomination of J. Michael Farrell To Be 
General Counsel. March 27, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate J. Michael Farrell to be 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Energy. He would succeed Theodore J. 
Garrish. 

Since 1983 Mr. Farrell has been vice 
president of Global USA, Inc. He also serves 
as counsel to the law firm of Glynn & 
Graham and legislative counsel to the firm 
of Nofziger & Bragg. In 1982-1983 he was 
at the Department of State as a coordinator 
of the Carribean Basin Initiative. He served 
at the White House as Deputy Director of 


Presidential Personnel (1981-1982) and As- 
sistant Counsel in the Office of the Counsel 
to the President (1981). Prior to this time 
he was a member of the law firms of 
O’Connor & Farrell (1968-1977; 1979- 
1981) and Farrell & Daly (1978). He was 
Assistant Counsel, Office of the General 
Counsel, at the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board in 1966-1967. 

He graduated from Georgetown Universi- 
ty (B.S., 1963) and Georgetown University 
Law Center (J.D., 1966). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Washington, 
DC. He was born March 30, 1941, in Wash- 
ington, DC. 


Department of Energy 





Nomination of Theodore J. Garrish To Be 
an Assistant Secretary (Congressional, 
Intergovernmental, and Public Affairs). 
March 27, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Theodore J. Garrish to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Energy (Congres- 
sional, Intergovernmental, and Public Af- 
fairs). He would succeed Robert C. Odle, Jr. 

Since 1983 Mr. Garrish has been serving 
as General Counsel of the Department of 
Energy. Previously, he was special assistant 
to the Secretary of Energy in 1983; legisla- 
tive counsel at the Department of the Inte- 
rior in 1981-1982; partner in the law firm 
of Deane, Snowdon, Shutler, Garrish and 
Gherardi; General Counsel of the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commission in 1976- 
1978; assistant to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in 1976; Deputy General Counsel in 
the Office of Consumer Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, in 
1975-1976; and assistant to the Special 
Counsel at the White House in 1974. 

He graduated from Wayne State Universi- 
ty (A.B., 1964; J.D., 1968). He has two chil- 
dren and resides in Alexandria, VA. He was 
born January 6, 1943, in Detroit, MI. 
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Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission 





Nomination of Susan Meredith Phillips To 
Be a Member and Designation as 
Chairman. March 27, 1985 





The President today annouriced his inten- 
tion to nominate Susan Meredith Phillips to 
be a Commissioner of the Commodity Fu- 
tures Trading Commission for the term ex- 
piring April 13, 1990, and to be Chairman 
of the Commodity Futures Trading Com- 
mission. These are reappointments. 

Since November 1981 she has been serv- 
ing as a Commissioner of the Commodity 
Futures Trading Commission. She served as 
Acting Chairman of the Commission from 
May to November 1983 and has been 
Chairman since November 1983. 

Dr. Phillips was associate vice president 
of finance and university services at the 
University of Iowa in 1979-1981. She was a 
Brookings economic policy fellow in 1976- 
1977 and an economic fellow with the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission in 1977- 
1978. She served as assistant professor in 
the department of business administration 
at the University of Iowa in 1974-1978 (on 
leave from 1976 to 1978). 

She graduated from Agnes Scott College 
(B.A., 1967) and Louisiana State University 
(M.S., 1971; Ph.D., 1973). She was born De- 
cember 23, 1944, in Richmond, VA, and 
now resides in Washington, DC. 


Small Business Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5312. March 27, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The history of America is the history of a 
nation at work—a nation of farmers, manu- 
facturers, and merchants joining together to 
build a better society. The dedication and 
commitment of these early citizens provid- 
ed the foundation for a growing and pros- 
perous America—an America built on indi- 
vidual initiative, a competitive spirit, and an 


intense pride in the achievements of a new 
nation. 

Today, this enterprising determination to 
work and to prosper is embodied in more 
than 14 million small businesses, which pro- 
vide the technology to keep the economy 
growing, the manufacturing and marketing 
skills to keep the nation competitive, and 
the innovation to guide us into a better 
future. It is this enterprising genius that has 
helped small business create most of our 
news jobs and provide economic opportuni- 
ties unsurpassed by any nation in the world. 

Our sustained economic expansion is en- 
couraging young Americans to form their 
own businesses. These aspiring entrepre- 
neurs have always been on the leading edge 
of invention and progress in our society, 
and their confidence in the future has led 
to the creation not only of new jobs but of 
whole new industries. We all benefit from 
the contributions of small businesses and 
those who create them. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of May 5 
through May 11, 1985, as Small. Business 
Week and ask that all Americans join with 
me in saluting our small business men and 
women by observing that week with appro- 
priate activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-seventh day of March, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-five, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:44 a.m., March 28, 1985] 


New York Stock Exchange 





Remarks to Member Brokers and Staff. 
March 28, 1985 





The President. Thank you all very much. 

Audience member. 8 more years! 

The President. This is a great view from 
up here. It’s kind of like being at a Saturday 
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night, tag team wrestling match at the 
Garden. [Laughter] 

But in a few minutes I'll ring the bell so 
trading can begin. 

Audience. Boo-o-o! 

The President. Well, 1 know that if I 
don’t, it'll ring itself, anyway, so—{laugh- 
ter|—— 

But in this lull before the storm, I’d like 
to say a few words about where this coun- 
try’s been and where we'll be going from 
here. The last time I visited the New York 
Stock Exchange was in 1980, and the mood 
sure was different then. 

But in the last 5 years, we’ve moved from 
malaise to hope, confidence, and opportuni- 
ty. We knew that malaise for what it really 
was: Government, with its high taxes, exces- 
sive spending and overregulation, had 
thrown a wrench in the works of our free 
markets. In essence government was trying 
to run the economy, but was ruining it in- 
stead. 

So, we cut tax rates and counterproduc- 
tive regulations and moved to limit spend- 
ing growth. On those regulations, our esti- 
mate is that we have eliminated enough 
regulations to save 300 million man-hours a 
year that the public and local and State 
governments used in filling out government 
forms to meet the regulations. 

And I think we’ve seen some healthy re- 
sults on this trading floor. Those tax cuts 
helped reenergize the stock market, with 
the volume of shares traded hitting record 
highs and more Americans than ever before 
participating in the market. An enormous 
rush of new equity issues, venture capital, 
and new investment became the driving 
force behind an economic expansion as 
strong as any we'd seen in more than 20 
years. 

And for all those who say we can’t repeat 
the dramatic growth or record of the past 2 
years, I can only paraphrase my Chief of 
Staff: We’re bullish on the American econo- 
my. 

The American economy is like a race 
horse that’s begun to gallop out in front of 
the field. Other nations, hobbled by high 
tax rates and weighed down by oversized 
government spending, have been slow to 
catch up. And this has caused some painful 


dislocations, especially for America’s export- 
ing industries. But the answer is hardly to 
hamstring the American economy to make 
it drop back with the others. The solution is 
for our trading partners to throw off the 
dead weight of government—cut their own 
tax rates, spending, and overregulation and 
join us in opening up their markets to for- 
eign competition so they can catch up with 
us in our race to the future. 

There’s one sure method to cut the ex- 
pense and price of American-made goods 
and increase our export sales. The surest 
way to make American products more com- 
petitive is to spur innovation, enterprise, 
and productivity by cutting tax rates again. 
And that’s exactly what we intend to do. 

It’s time, too, that government got off its 
present spending spree before it squanders 
our future prosperity. Senate Republicans 
are trying to put together a package of gen- 
uine spending reductions, and they’re going 
to need all of our support and encourage- 
ment in the coming weeks. And let me 
repeat again, if the political heat of budget 
cutting is too much for Congress, then they 
should give the President what 43 Gover- 
nors have—a line-item veto. And if Con- 
gress can’t cut, I will. And let me tell you it 
really would make my day. 

With tax reform and budget control, our 
economy will be free to expand to its full 
potential, driving the bears back into per- 
manent hibernation. That’s our economic 
program for the next 4 years. We’re going 
to turn the bull loose. 

Audience. Ronnie! Ronnie! Ronnie! 


[At this point, the President rang the bell 
opening the trading session.] 


The President. Okay. Thank you all very 
much. Thank you. What you have done for 
me is better than a hot tip. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:53 a.m. from 
the New York Stock Exchange trading floor 
rostrum. Following his remarks, the Presi- 
dent met with members of the stock ex- 
change and financial executives in the 
board room. 
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St. John’s University 





Remarks to the Students and Faculty. 
March 28, 1985 





The President. Thank you all very much. 
Well, all of you, members of the administra- 
tion, the faculty, students of St. John’s—my 
fraters—and all of you, I can’t tell you how 
deeply honored I am, and I bring the very 
sincere regrets of Nancy who—— 

Audience. Ahh-h. 

The President. ——who was invited, yes. 
But I have to tell you, I found out that I’m 
the only one in the family that gets paid, 
but the Government gets another employee 
free—Nancy. They’ve got her working, too. 
[Laughter] 

But I think I should tell you why I’ve 
come here today and why I’m so honored 
by this degree.! Now, it’s true that I’ve 
heard about a rare and exotic flower that 
grows only in Queens. I think you call it the 
mulberry. And I wanted to see it. [Laugh- 
ter] And it’s true that I’m ever in search for 
candidates for our diplomatic staff—{laugh- 
ter|—and so I wanted to meet a gentleman 
named Louis Carnesecca. I know he’s else- 
where on a very important engagement 
right now. And it’s also true that I wanted 
to see the school that some people are 
saying is just A-number one, top of the 
heap, king of the hill. And I know that right 
now that’s being said in connection with 
college basketball, but from what I’ve 
learned of your university, the honor ex- 
tends to a great many other areas as well. 
But there is more. For some time I’ve been 
hearing about a university in New York that 
boasts among its alumni the Governors of 
our two biggest States: Governor Mario 
Cuomo of New York and Governor George 
Deukmejian of California. 

I’ve heard that this university has the 
highest bar exam pass ratio in the Nation; 
that it attracts more than a thousand stu- 
dents a year from 88 countries on six conti- 
nents of the Earth; and that among its 
alumni are a third of one State legislature 


1 The President was awarded an honorary 
doctor of laws degree by Rev. Joseph I. 
Dirvin, vice president for university rela- 
tions. 


and more than 250 judges. So, naturally, I 
wanted to see the new Harvard. [Laughter] 

And thanks St. John’s for inviting me. 

Audience members. We love you Ronnie! 

The President. Thank you. 

I’ve come here today to talk about where 
our country has been for the past few years 
and where it’s going. And I want to talk to 
you about our vision of the future and the 
kind of America that we now have a daz- 
zling opportunity to create. 

When I took office 4 years ago, many of 
you were in high school. But in spite of 
your youth, I know you were aware that 
America at that time was in a crisis. Infla- 
tion was over 12 percent, the prime inter- 
est rate was over 21 percent, unemploy- 
ment was growing, and recent graduates 
were having trouble finding jobs. Govern- 
ment was weighing all of our people down 
with excessive personal taxes, with business 
taxes, and meddlesome regulations. 

In 1981 we rolled up our sleeves and ap- 
plied new thinking to these by now old 
problems. We cut tax rates for all individ- 
uals and businesses. We passed tax indexing 
so that inflation wouldn’t force your parents 
into ever higher brackets as their income 
increased. We drove inflation down to 
below 4 percent. We got the economy 
moving again. And in truth, we can’t take 
complete credit for the ideas that reignited 
our current economic growth. After all, 
John Kennedy had done what we had done, 
and great growth followed; and Japan had 
done what we had done, and became the 
economic dynamo of the East. 

By 1984, last year, our economy was 
growing stronger and faster than it had in 
over 30 years, while inflation stayed lower 
than at any time since 1967. Civilian em- 
ployment has grown by 7% million new 
jobs over the past 2 years, and the number 
of unemployed has fallen by more than 3 
million in the past 5 months alone. And that 
is more than a million-and-a-half Ameri- 
cans—what is more, I should say, have 
found jobs. 

We have made great progress the past 4 
years, but it’s what we do in the next 4 
years that will determine whether the 
American economy really lasts. Now is the 
time, now is the key moment, to make dra- 
matic change. I’m speaking of a change so 
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fundamental that I could really call it radi- 
cal—radical as in reaching down to the 
roots. 

The revolution that I’m talking about in- 
volves three things. One is taxes—the 
amount you and your parents and friends 
pay to the Government that demands your 
money. Another is spending—what the 
Government spends your money on and 
what effect that has on your life. But taxes 
and spending are like the foundation of a 
big house called growth. If our tax and 
spending policies are sound and balanced, 
the foundation will be rock solid, and the 
house of growth will stand and endure. 

Our administration has reduced tax rates, 
as I’ve noted, but that’s only the beginning. 
We have to do better. I believe we have to 
tear down our present tax structure and 
build a new one. We will propose a tax 
simplification plan. Tax simplification will 
make the rate structure simpler and more 
fair—that will limit deductions and that will 
lower tax rates further. 

With a simplified tax system, we would 
have a top rate far lower than the current 
top personal tax rate of 50 percent. A side 
benefit of this is that it will move us away 
from the whole strange world of unproduc- 
tive tax shelters. For once, all Americans 
will know that their neighbors, as well as 
they, are paying their fair share and not 
hiding behind loopholes and shelters. We 
want to make the tax system simpler and 
more fair, and we want to push tax rates 
down still further. This is economic justice; 
it is economic sense and the key to Ameri- 
ca’s economic future. 

I want to talk a little here about how tax 
rates impinge directly on you. If you were a 
senior majoring in business, you'll get out of 
school and go into the job market in June. 
Let’s say you have the good fortune to be 
hired as a salesperson for a firm with a 
starting salary of $20,000 a year. That’s 
enough to live on with some comfort, but 
not luxurious by any means in these days. 

Now, you’re young and single. You share a 
small apartment in Manhattan, and your 
share of the—{laughter]. I mean _ that 
“share” in a certainly—{laughter|—different 
way than you reacted. And your share of 
the rent is, say, $500 a month. 

Audience. Boo-o-o! 
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The President. When you make out your 
taxes, you claim one exemption for yourself. 
And you find that once you’ve worked for a 
year, that between Federal taxes, State 
taxes, city taxes, social security, and sales 
taxes you're giving over 30 percent of your 
entire $20,000 salary to taxes—more than 
$6,000. 

Now, I could argue the morality of this— 
of your paying so much and involuntarily 
finding yourself in a condition of something 
approaching servitude. And I will. But I 
wish right now to speak of broader practical 
purposes. 

If you were allowed to keep more of your 
money, you’d likely do one of three things 
with it. You could spend it on a portable 
computer, say, or—{laughter|—clothing or 
entertainment, and thereby stimulate the 
economy to hire more computer, clothing, 
and entertainment makers—{laughter|— 
thus creating jobs. Or you could save it and 
add to the pool of capital from which banks 
lend money, thereby stimulating the econo- 
my by making capital available for business- 
es to grow. Or you could be very creative 
and invest your money in a private enter- 
prise. 

Now, some of you are only a generation 
or two removed from the immigrant experi- 
ence. Some of you are the grandsons and 
granddaughters of sharecroppers who came 
north for jobs. Many of you are the first in 
your family to go to college. I was the first 
in mine, and I, too, am a grandson of immi- 
grants. All of you come from hardy, risk- 
taking stock, and you’re very much the sort 
of people who would, in a few years, take 
the few thousand you’d gain from a tax cut 
and pool it with friends and acquaintances 
in order to invest it. 

Twenty of you might put up as much as 
$5,000 each and start a business—a local 
newspaper, a small record company, a serv- 
ice industry, a small computer firm—what- 
ever. And that expands the economy, creat- 
ing new businesses, new jobs, and new 
wealth. This is the magic that is and always 
has been at the heart of America’s econom- 
ic strength. 

We have lived through the age of big 
industry and the age of the giant corpora- 
tion. But I believe that this is the age of the 
entrepreneur, the age of the individual. 
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That’s where American prosperity is 
coming from now, and that’s where it’s 
going to come from in the future. Could I 
just pause here for a second and tell you 
about a couple of fellows who came to see 
me the other day—young men, 1981, just 4 
years ago they started a business with only 
a thousand between them, and everyone 
told them they were crazy. Last year their 
business did $1% million, and they expect 
to do $2% million this year. And part of it 
was because they had the wit to use their 
names productively. Their business is using 
their names—the Cane and Able Electric 
Business. [Laughter] 

The technological revolution has seen to 
some of the things that I’m talking about. 
We have to recognize that and encourage 
the brave men and women who are taking 
risks in investing in the future. They ought 
to be honored. But to invest your time and 
money and concern is a leap of faith: a 
profoundly hopeful act that says, yes, I have 
faith in the future; I am the future; the 
future is what I make it. 

Economic growth and economic freedom 
are the economic answer. But we cannot 
stop at reforming our tax structure; we 
must also reform our spending policies. You 
may remember what I said last summer: 
that we could compare the big spenders in 
Congress with a drunken sailor out on a 
spree—but that would really be unfair to 
the sailor, because at least he’s spending his 
own money. 

We have to be frank about the Federal 
budget and deficit spending. Our problem 
is simple: Your Federal Government is now 
and long has been spending too much of 
your money. In the past 10 years tax reve- 
nues have grown by more than $400 billion, 
but spending by government has grown by 
almost $600 billion. That’s about 50 percent 
more than the revenue. Government 
spending has grown more than one-third 
faster than the growth of our economy. 
Even our economy, the strongest in the 
world, hasn’t been able to keep up with 
government’s incessant demands. 

Now, I’ve recommended a freeze on 
overall domestic spending for the recently 
submitted Federal budget, and I need your 
help in supporting these efforts. There’s all 
sorts of ways for waste to be cut. There are 
many entitlements to be reexamined. We 


can and must do this, because if we don’t 
get the size and weight of government 
down, then it will simply flatten the econo- 
my like a steam roller and make economic 
vitality an impossible dream. 

I have asked for the support of Congress 
in getting spending down, and we're 
making some headway. But it takes a lot of 
courage for some Senators and Congress 
men and women to support us, because 
there’s always more of a constituency for 
spending than for cutting. They'll have to 
make some brave decisions. And when they 
make them, they will deserve the support 
and the thanks of our country. 

I want to mention, by the way, that I 
know that some of you are concerned about 
our proposed limits on financial aid for stu- 
dents. All right, well, we’re trying to ensure 
an aid system that helps all those who need 
it. Now, you know that spending on higher 
education is still more than $7 billion—as 
much as it was in 1982 and 1983, and more 
than double what it was 10 years ago. As 
Education Secretary Bill Bennett has point- 
ed out, our student aid program is big, and 
our commitment to it will continue, and its 
primary purpose will be to provide the vital 
assistance to those who couldn’t get an edu- 
cation without it. 

Now, there are some Members of Con- 
gress who make a great show of concern 
about the problem of deficit spending. But 
they know that it’s in the nature of a peaceful 
democracy not to want to spend money on 
weapons for defense but to prefer spending 


‘ that money on social programs. If you really 


want to control spending, they say, if you 
really want to control spending, then cut 
defense. Well—— 

Audience. Boo-o-o! 

Audience. [Applause] 

The President. All right, I see you’re di- 
vided in that, and I can understand, be- 
cause you’ve been treated to a drumbeat of 
demagogic propaganda with regard to that. 

Let’s look at the facts. Defense spending 
accounts for less than 7 percent of our gross 
national product. That’s far less than it was 
in the 1950’s and sixties, when the threat 
facing us was not nearly so great. And since 
we first took office, we have cut $150 bil- 
lion out of our own proposals for defense 
spending. In fact, right now, we’re running 
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almost $16 billion less than the Carter ad- 
ministration had projected would be their 
1985 budget if they were still in office. 

Now, at this point, it’s a simple necessity 
to continue to bring our Armed Forces up 
to date. I’ve told the Senate leadership that 
I'm willing to consider more defense sav- 
ings in noncritical areas, but I cannot com- 
promise on the defense programs that are 
vital to our security. 


The first responsibility of an American 
President is to see that this country is se- 
curely defended in a world in which trou- 
ble is, unfortunately, not the exception but 
the rule. All the great leaders of our time, 
from Winston Churchill to John Kennedy, 
have understood that to maintain the peace 
we must maintain our strength. If we don’t, 
our adversaries will be inspired to wild 
action by our weakness. 

Well, we can maintain the peace, and we 
will. We can maintain econemic growth, 
and we must. Our economy is in good 
shape now, but we’ve got to make sure this 
isn’t just a passing phase, a temporary pause 
in cycles of recession. We’ve got to see to it 
that economic growth becomes an unbreak- 
ing cycle of its own. And we can do that 
through getting tax rates down and spend- 
ing down. 

Now, back to that moral equation that I 
mentioned. It has to do with one word, and 
that word is freedom. 

We live in difficult times; it’s been a diffi- 
cult century. Perhaps the biggest mistake 
mankind has made in this century is to 
think that the big answer is how difficult 
life is. Well, the big thing that will fill the 
void of the spiritual values that some of us 
rejected is the state—that’s their idea—the 
state, with a capital “S’”—well, the political 
edifice that man has built to govern himself. 

Some have said that this is the thing from 
which all blessings come. But if we’ve dis- 
covered anything these past few decades, it 
is that our salvation is not in the state. Our 
salvation is in ourselves and what we do 
with our lives and the choices that we 
make. It is in the things that we choose to 
worship. 

If we’ve learned anything, it is that gov- 
ernment that is big enough to give you ev- 
erything you want is more likely to simply 
take everything you’ve got. And that’s not 
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freedom, that’s servitude. That isn’t the way 
Americans were meant to live. 

We will always take care of the poor and 
the helpless among us, because that’s the 
kind of people we are and have always 
been. But we’re a people who've discov- 
ered anew what a deep fountain freedom is 
and how we cannot live without drinking 
deep from it. 

I am no longer young. You might have 
suspected that. [Laughter] The house we 
hope to build is one that is not for my gen- 
eration, but for yours. It is your future that 
matters. And I hope that when you’re my 
age, you'll be able to say as I have been 
able to say: We lived in freedom, we lived 
lives that were a statement, not an apology. 

And so, if you can help us, we welcome 
your support. And either way, we welcome 
your interest in how our country is gov- 
erned and how together we can secure jus- 
tice for our people. When I ask for your 
help, it’s very simple. You are the citizens; 
government works for you. And it doesn’t 
hurt if sometimes you decide to be the boss 
and tell ’em. 

I have said very many times that those 
elected in office who sit there in our Cap- 
itol Hill building, in the halls of Congress— 
it isn’t necessary that you make them see 
the light; sometimes you have to make 
them feel the heat. [Laughter] 

I've enjoyed being here very much. 
You’ve greatly honored me. And I thank you, 
and I love you, too. 


I know you have an exciting weekend 
coming up. And knowing your faith, you 
may have considered how far you would go 
in trying for victory. Well, can I just tell you 
something? When I was playing college 
football—and I did—I found out one night 
in a chalk-talk that was going on with the 
coach up in front, and I don’t know how 
the conversation got around to prayer, but 
it did. 

Now, I had never gone into a game in all 
those 4 years that I hadn’t said a prayer. 
And I was surprised and amazed to learn—I 
never told anyone that—that everybody 
else on the team did, too. But, now, the 
subject was: What do you pray, and what do 
you ask for? And believe it or not, all of us 
had figured out for ourselves you can’t ask 
God to help you win. How can He favor 
you over others of His children that are on 
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the other team? And what we’d figured out 
for ourselves was that there be no injuries, 
that everyone, everyone do their best, that 
the best team win, and that, thus, we have 
no regrets when the game is over. 

Audience. Let’s go Reagan! 
Reagan! Let’s go Reagan! 

The President. Well, if you don’t mind— 
[laughter|—I can say that prayer for the 
Redmen. God bless you all. Thank you very 
much. 


Let’s go 


[At this point, the President was given a 
replica of the university’s basketball team’s 
lucky sweater and the university’s gold 
medal.| 

The President. Thank you very much. I 
can’t tell you how deeply honored I am. I’d 
like to tell you also that during World War 
II, playing on a post basketball team, one of 
my teammates was an alumnus of St. John’s 
and a great basketball player. Just so that I 
can even make it feel a little closer, in that 
school where I was playing football, we 
were called the Red Devils. Thank you very 
much. Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:07 p.m. at 
the university’s Athletic Center. Prior to his 
remarks, the President attended a reception 
with St. John’s University board of trustees. 

Following his remarks, the President re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 


MX Missile 





Statement on House of Representatives 
Approval of Production. March 28, 1985 





Nearly 2 years have passed since the 
Scowcroft commission forged a bipartisan 
consensus that united us in our common 
search for ways to protect our country, 
reduce the risk of war, and ult....ately and 
dramatically reduce the level of nuclear 
arms. And the American political process 
has tested that consensus ever since. 

The latest test ended today. Thankfully, 
today’s positive vote by the House of Repre- 
sentatives—the fourth congressional vote on 
the MX Peacekeeper during the past 2 
weeks—sustained a key element of the 
Scowcroft commission recommendations, 


and production of the Peacekeeper missile 
will continue. 

I want to thank everyone who helped us 
sustain the bipartisan consensus so essential 
for our security and our future. I will not 
soon forget those who chose the road of 
political courage and vision. 

That road ahead will not be easy. We can 
expect tough bargaining in Geneva, and 
further tests of American resolve and unity 
will surely ‘follow. But if we ensure Ameri- 
can strength and determination and if we 
and the Soviet Union negotiate wisely and 
in good faith, we can reach agreements that 
will deeply reduce the level of nuclear arms 
and pass on a safer and more hopeful world 
to all of God’s children. And I will do every- 
thing in my power to achieve that goal. 


Continuation of Emergency Regarding 
Export Control Regulations 





Notice of March 28, 1985 





On March 30, 1984, by Executive Order 
No. 12470, I declared a national emergency 
to deal with an unusual and extraordinary 
threat to the national security, foreign 
policy, and economy of the United States in 
light of the expiration of the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1979. Because the Export 
Administration Act has not been replaced 
by the Congress, the national emergency 
declared on March 30, 1984, must continue 
in effect beyond March 30, 1985. There- 
fore, in accordance with Section 202(d) of 
the National Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 
1622(d)), I am continuing the national 
emergency in order to deal with the threat 
posed by the unrestricted access of foreign 
parties to United States commercial goods, 
technology, and technical data and by cer- 
tain boycott practices of foreign nations. 
This notice shall be published in the Federal 
Register and transmitted to the Congress. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
March 28, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:02 a.m., March 28, 1985] 
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Continuation of Emergency Regarding 
Export Control Regulations 





Message to the Congress. March 28, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


On March 30, 1984, in light of the expira- 
tion of the Export Administration Act of 
1979, I issued Executive Order No. 12470 
declaring a national emergency and con- 
tinuing export regulations under the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers Act 
(50 U.S.C. 1701 et seg.). Under Section 
202(d) of the National Emergencies Act (50 
U.S.C. 1622(d)), the national emergency ter- 
minates on the anniversary date of its decla- 
ration unless I publish in the Federal Regis- 
ter and transmit to the Congress notice of 
its continuation. 

I am hereby advising the Congress that I 
have extended the emergency concerning 
the continuation in effect of export regula- 
tions. Attached is a copy of the notice of 
extension. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 28, 1985. 


National Commission on Space 





Appointment of 14 Members and 
Designation of Chairman and Vice 
Chairman. March 29, 1985 





The President today appointed the fol- 
lowing individuals to be members of the 
National Commission on Space. These are 
new positions. He also designated Thomas 
O. Paine as Chairman and Laurel L. Wil- 
kening as Vice Chairman. 

Thomas O. Paine, Chairman, is chairman of 
Thomas Paine Associates, consultants in high- 
technology enterprises. Previously he was 
president, chief operating officer, and director 
of the Northrop Corp. in Los Angeles, CA. He 
was Deputy Administrator, then Administrator, 
of NASA in 1968-1970. He graduated from 
Brown University (A.B., 1942) and Stanford 


University (M.S., 1947; Ph.D., 1949). He was 
born November 9, 1921, in Berkeley, CA, and 
now resides in Los Angeles, CA. 


Laurel L. Wilkening, Vice Chairman, has been 
on the staff of the University of Arizona since 
1973 and is now serving as vice provost. In 
1980 she was division scientist, Planetary Divi- 
sion, NASA headquarters. She has served on 
several commissions and working groups at 
NASA from 1976 to the present. She graduated 
from Reed College (B.A., 1960) and the Univer- 
sity of California (Ph.D., 1970). She was born 
November 23, 1944, in Richland, WA, and now 
resides in Tucson, AZ. 


Luis W. Alvarez is currently a physicist at Law- 
rence Berkeley Laboratory and a_ professor 
emeritus at Berkeley. He was a founding 
member of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Radiation Laboratory. He was born June 
13, 1911, in San Francisco, CA, and now re- 
sides in Berkeley, CA. 


Neil A. Armstrong is currently chairman of the 
board of Computer Technology Aviation, Inc. 
He was an astronaut at the Manned Spacecraft 
Center, NASA, Houston (1962-1970), and was 
command pilot of Gemini 8, commander of 
Apollo II, and the first man to walk on the 
Moon. He was born August 5, 1930, in Wapa- 
koneta, OH, and now resides in Lebanon, OH. 


Paul Jerome Coleman is currently president of 
the Space Research Association and professor 
of geophysics and space at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. He is also assistant 
director of Los Alamos National Laboratory. He 
was born March 17, 1932, in Evanston, IL, and 
now resides in Pacific Palisades, CA. 


George Brooks Field is a senior physicist at the 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory and a 
Robert Wheeler Willson professor of applied 
astronomy at Harvard University. He also 
serves as the chairman of the Space Telescope 
Advisory Committee at the Space Telescope 
Science Institute. He was born October 25, 
1929, in Providence, RI, and now resides in 
Cambridge, MA. 

Lt. Gen. William H. Fitch, United States Marine 
Corps, Ret., most recently served as Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Aviation, at the headquarters of 
the U.S. Marine Corps in 1982-1984. He was 
born November 6, 1929, in Chattanooga, TN., 
and pow resides in McLean, VA. 

Charles M. Herzfeld has been with ITT Corp. 
since 1967 and currently serves as vice presi- 
dent and director of research and technology. 
He was born June 29, 1925, in Vienna, Austria, 
and now resides in Westfield, NJ. 
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J.L. Kerrebrock is Richard Cockburn Maclaurin 
professor and head of the department of aero- 
nautics and astronautics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He was born February 
6, 1928, in Los Angeles, CA, and*now resides in 
Lincoln, MA. 

Jeane J. Kirkpatrick has been serving as Repre- 
sentative of the United States to the United 
Nations since January 1981. She is also a 
member of the President’s Blue Ribbon Task 
Group on Nuclear Weapons Program Manage- 
ment. She has been the Thomas and Dorothy 
Leavey professor at Georgetown University 
since 1978 (currently on leave). She was born 
November 19, 1926, in Duncan, OK, and now 
resides in Bethesda, MD. 

Gerard K. O'Neill is president, chairman, and 
chief executive officer of Geostar Corp. in 
Princeton, NJ. He was born February 6, 1927, 
in Brooklyn, NY, and now resides in Princeton, 
NJ. 

Kathryn D. Sullivan is an astronaut at the 
NASA’s Johnson Space Center in Houston, TX, 
and was the first woman to walk in space. She 
was born October 3, 1951, in Paterson, NJ, and 
now resides in Houston, TX. 

David C. Webb is a consultant in the field of 
space development and chairman and founding 
member of the National Coordinating Commit- 
tee for Space. He was born November 20, 
1928, in County Tipperary, Ireland, and now 
resides in Arlington, VA. 

Brig. Gen. Charles E. Yeager, United States Air 
Force, Ret., was the first man to cross the 
sound barrier and the first to fly at a speed of 
more than 1,600 miles an hour, which he 
achieved in December 1953. He currently 
serves as a consultant to many corporations, 
including Northrop, Lear-Signon, and Piper. 
He was born February 13, 1923, in Myra, WV, 
and now resides in Cedar Ridge, CA. 


National Space Club Luncheon 





Remarks at the Luncheon. March 29, 1985 





Thank you. Chuck and distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I would like 
to express my appreciation to the Board of 
Governors for honoring me with this mag- 
nificent trophy. 

One of the fun things about my current 
job is being able to get personally involved 
in history-making endeavors like the Ameri- 
can space program. Nancy and I have 


watched space shuttles take off and land, as 
you all have, and we’ve spoken with the 
astronauts. I’ve learned that space has some 
interesting characteristics. For example, 
sound doesn’t travel in space. I’m not really 
going to believe that until I see Sam Don- 
aldson [of ABC News] up there. [Laughter] 

But seriously, though, I’m proud to have 
been selected as the recipient of this covet- 
ed award. I accept it with thanks and on 
behalf of those tens of thousands of individ- 
uals across our great country who, with 
their hard work, creativity, and faith in the 
future, have built the American space pro- 
gram and laid the foundation for a better 
tomorrow. 

Robert Goddard, our American rocket 
pioneer for whom this award is named, ex- 
emplified the ingenuity, the perseverance 
of individuals who make lasting contribu- 
tions to their fellow countrymen and to 
mankind. Dr. Goddard persevered for dec- 
ades of intense research and development. 
And as so often happens, his genius was not 
apparent to many until after his success. 

Arthur C. Clarke, distinguished author of 
science and fiction, says ideas often have 
three stages of reaction: First, “It’s crazy 
and don’t waste my time.” Second, “It’s 
possible, but it’s not worth doing.” And fi- 
nally, “I’ve always said it was a good idea.” 
[Laughter] 

In Dr. Goddard’s case, the New York 
Times claiming rockets would never work 
in the vacuum of space ridiculed his effort. 
“He only seems to lack the knowledge 
ladled out daily in high schools,” the Times 
editorialized. 

I seem to remember when they were 
saying the same thing about Reaganomics. 
[Laughter] 

But due to the efforts of Dr. Goddard and 
other individuals of vision and tenacity, 
America is now on the edge of a new era. 
By standing on the shoulders of giants like 
Robert Goddard, this generation is moving 
forward to harness the enormity of space in 
the preservation of peace, in increasing our 
economic well-being, and in expanding the 
horizons of human freedom beyond the 
greatest dreams of our Founding Fathers. 


American freedom was once protected by 
musket and ball. Today scientific advance- 
ments are changing the way we think about 
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our security. Two years ago, I challenged 
our scientific community to use their talents 
and energies to find a way that we might 
eventually rid ourselves of the need for nu- 
clear weapons—starting with ICBM’s. We 
seek to render obsolete the balance of 
terror—or mutual assured destruction, as 
it’s called—and replace it with a system in- 
capable of initiating armed conflict or caus- 
ing mass destruction, yet effective in pre- 
venting war. Now, this is not and should 
never be misconstrued as just another 
method of protecting missile silos. 

The Strategic Defense Initiative has been 
labeled “Star Wars,” but it isn’t about war; 
it’s about peace. It isn’t about retaliation; 
it’s about prevention. It isn’t about fear; it’s 
about hope. And in that struggle, if you'll 
pardon my stealing a film line: The force is 
with us. 

Technology is with us as well. Twenty 
years ago, we simply could not build sys- 
tems which would prevent ballistic missiles 
from reaching their targets, because of new 
advances in technology that may no longer 
be true. That’s why we’ve embarked on a 
vigorous research program, a program that 
does not violate treaties or threaten world 
stability. 

The means to intercept ballistic missiles 
during their early-on boost phase of trajec- 
tory would enable us to fundamentally 
change our strategic assumptions, permit- 
ting us to shift our emphasis from offense to 
defense. What could be more moral than a 
system designed to save lives rather than to 
avenge them? What could be more peaceful 
than moving away from reliance on our 
ability to threaten global annihilation and 
toward reliance on systems which are in- 
capable of threatening anyone? 

We're not discussing a concept just to en- 
hance deterrence, but rather a new kind of 
deterrence; not just an addition to our of- 
fensive forces, but research to determine 
the feasibility of a comprehensive nonnucle- 
ar defensive system—a shield that could 
prevent nuclear weapons from reaching 
their targets. 

And SDI research is not aimed only at 
protecting the United States. Our security is 
inextricably linked with other free peoples. 
An essential element of SDI research is the 
eventual ability to defend the United States 
and our allies from both long- and short- 
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range ballistic missiles. Thus, we will not be 
consulting with our allies on SDI research, 
but working actively with them. In fact, we 
have extended formal invitations to those 
allied nations which want to join us in 
making SDI a fully cooperative research 
effort. The Secretary of Defense will be co- 
ordinating these bilateral programs of coop- 
eration with our allies. 

Our activities in space are already help- 
ing keep the peace, providing us early 
warning and enabling us to verify arms 
agreements. And far from being a violation 
of existing arms agreements, once our ad- 
versaries fully understand the goal of our 
research program, it will add new incen- 
tives to both sides in Geneva to actually 
reduce the number of nuclear weapons 
threatening mankind. By making missiles 
less effective, we make these weapons more 
negotiable. If we’re successful, the arms 
spiral will be a downward spiral, hopefully, 
to the elimination of them. 

We must, as SDI research would permit, 
expand the opportunities, the options, for 
peace and arms reduction. At the same 
time, through our strategic modernization 
program, we must ensure that our current 
weapons remain capable of performing 
their essential task, until we reach that day 
that they may be replaced by a defensive 
system. 

Let history record that in our day Ameri- 
ca’s best scientific minds sought to develop 
technology that helped mankind ease away 
from the nuclear parapet. Let us move on 
to a happier chapter in the history of man. 
And I would think any scientist would be 
proud to help turn that page. 

We have used and will continue to use 
space to make ours a safer world. Space is 
also making this a more prosperous world; 
and in this endeavor, we’ve only scratched 
the surface. Space technology has already 
revolutionized communications and is assist- 
ing everyone from farmers to navigators. 
Industries that seem far removed from any 
direct tie with the space program have ben- 
efited beyond expectation. 

Recently, the Presidential Commission on 
Industrial Competitiveness—composed of 
leaders from business, labor, government, 
and academia—reported that America’s 
leadership in science and technology is the 
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key to future U.S. competitiveness. Space 
can give America the edge. And this is true 
not only for high-tech industries like com- 
puters and biotechnology but for mature 
ones as well. Innovation—often spurred on, 
if not inspired, by the space program—is 
vital to the modernization of our steel, auto- 
mobile, and textile industries. 

The grandeur of the space shuttle taking 
off and then landing after a successful mis- 
sion has been a source of inspiration to 
America. We can’t put a price tag on this. 
And we cannot take our achievements in 
space for granted. 

Just 15 years ago, the first two Americans 
landed on the Moon and captured the 
imagination of the world. In 1969 the space 
program had momentum, and we seemed 
on the verge of moving permanently into 
space. Instead, in the 1970’s America hesi- 
tated. 

Luckily, however, we did invest in the 
shuttle program, and today we have an op- 
erating fleet of three—soon to be four— 
space shuttles. And I have asked NASA and 
the Department of Defense to study the 
next generation of space transportation sys- 
tems for use in the 1990’s. 

As you are aware, last year we took the 
next step toward future achievements in 
space: a permanently manned space station. 
The space station will serve as an orbiting 
laboratory for scientific and industrial re- 
search. It will give us vital new capabilities 
to work and learn in space and provide us a 
gateway to future space goals. 

Our friends and allies have been invited 
to join us as partners in the space station 
effort. The response has been very exciting. 
We can fully expect that in less than a 
decade, space will shine as an outstanding 
area of cooperation between the free peo- 
ples of this planet. 

But we expect more than inspiration 
from our commitment to space. Space 
should and will become an _ increasing 
sphere of investment and commercial activ- 
ity, a center of attention for entrepreneurs 
and businessmen. Already, many companies 
see great potential in using space as a new 
environment for industrial research and 
product development. As free enterprise 
expands into space, not only will innovative 
ways be discovered to produce the goods 
and services we now enjoy, but new oppor- 


tunities, inconceivable in the confines of 
Earth, will come to light. Before the end of 
the century, many billions of dollars of com- 
mercial activity will be taking place in and 
because of space. 

Individual freedom and the profit motive 
were the engines of progress which trans- 
formed an American wilderness into an eco- 
nomic dynamo that provided the American 
people with a standard of living that is still 
the envy of the world. We must make cer- 
tain the same incentives that worked so 
well in developing America’s first frontier 
are brought to play in taming the frontier 
of space. Let us always remember that our 
space program, first and foremost, belongs 
to and should address the needs of the 
American people. Last year, I approved a 
national space strategy which identifies 
areas of high priority necessary to accom- 
plish this. 

Personally, I like space. The higher you 
go, the smaller the Federal Government 
looks. [Laughter] Seriously, though, to maxi- 
mize our benefits, we must look beyond 
short-term steps to develop long-term goals 
for our national civilian space enterprise. I 
am, accordingly, happy to introduce today 
our appointees to the National Commission 
on Space, which will devise an aggressive 
civilian space agenda to carry America into 
the 21st century. The Commission, with the 
participation of the brightest minds in and 
out of the space community, will bring into 
focus a vision of America’s future civilian 
opportunities and develop a set of civilian 
space goals to ensure America is ready for 
tomorrow. The members will talk with a 
broad sampling of Americans to keep our 
space efforts on target with the hopes, 
dreams, and aspirations of the people. 

And it gives me great pleasure to an- 
nounce to you that the Chairman of the 
National Commission on Space will be Dr. 
Thomas Paine, who has a long history of 
leadership within the space _ program. 
Would you stand up, Dr. Paine? 

Now—remain right there—we have other 
members of the Commission with us today, 
and would they please stand up. [Applause] 

I want to thank all of you for taking on 
this task. We have faith in your dedication, 
in your judgment, and your imagination. 
And thank you for being willing to give of 
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yourselves this way. And you deserved that 
round of applause. 

But while we’re recognizing the people— 
four people—I’d just like to thank many of 
you in this room who are helping out with a 
private sector initiative dear to my heart, 
the Young Astronauts Program. Our space 
efforts are, by nature, future oriented. And 
I can’t think of a better idea than giving 
young people a chance to get involved. 

One fascinating aspect of space travel is, 
as Einstein pointed out: The faster you 
travel, the less you age. [Laughter] And 
now you know my real motive for support- 
ing space exploration. 

The challenge of pushing back frontiers is 
part of our national character. And as we 
face the vast expanses of space, let us recap- 
ture those stirrings in our soul that make us 
Americans. Space, like freedom, is a limit- 
less, never-ending frontier on which our 
citizens can prove that they are indeed 
Americans. 

Dr. Goddard once wrote a letter to H.G. 
Wells in which he explained: “There can be 
no thoughts of finishing, for aiming at the 
stars, both literally and figuratively, is a 
problem to occupy generations, so that no 
matter how much progress one makes, 
there is always the thrill of just beginning.” 

Well, let us hope that Americans never 
lose that thrill. And thank you for letting 
me be with you today. And thank you for 
the honor you’ve done me. God bless you 
all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:55 p.m. in 
the Regency Ballroom at the Shoreham 
Hotel. 

Prior to his remarks, the President was 
presented with the Goddard Memorial 
Trophy by Chuck J. Tringali, president, and 
William P. Morris, Ist vice president, of the 
National Space Club. 


Railroad Retirement Board 





Nomination of John D. Crawford To Be a 
Member. March 29, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John D. Crawford to be a 


member of the Railroad Retirement Board 
for the term of 5 years from August 29, 
1983. He would succeed Ear! Oliver. 

Mr. Crawford has been with Chicago and 
North Western Transportation Co. and is 
currently serving as assistant vice president 
for labor relations. Previously, he was direc- 
tor of labor relations (1974-1984); assistant 
to the vice president, labor relations (1968- 
1974); assistant manager, labor relations 
(1964-1968); and labor attorney (1958- 
1964). 

He graduated from Loyola University 
(A.B., 1948) and Georgetown University 
Law School (LL.B., 1951). He is married 
and resides in Glenview, IL. He was born 
August 9, 1924, in Chicago, IL. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 





Nomination of Paul A. Adams To Be 
Inspector General. March 29, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Paul A. Adams to be In- 
spector General, Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. He would suc- 
ceed Charles L. Dempsey. 

Mr. Adams has been Deputy Inspector 
General at the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) since 1980. 
From February-June 1983 and January- 
March 1981, he served at HUD as Acting 
Inspector General. Prior to this time, he 
held the following positions at HUD: Assist- 
ant Inspector General (1977-1980), Senior 
Inspector (1973-1977), supervisory investi- 
gator (1968-1973), and investigator in 
1962-1968. 

He graduated from Benjamin Franklin 
University (B.S., 1960). He is married, has 
one child, and resides in Crofton, MD. He 
was born September 14, 1937, in Lawrence- 
ville, GA. 
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Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions 
Negotiations 





Appointment of Robert Dean Blackwill as 
the U.S. Representative With the Rank of 
Ambassador. March 29, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Robert Dean Blackwill, of 
Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be the Representative of the United 
States of America for Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reductions Negotiations and his in- 
tention to nominate Mr. Blackwill for the 
rank of Ambassador while so serving. He 
would succeed Maynard W. Glitman. 


Mr. Blackwill began his Foreign Service 
career as a Peace Corps volunteer in 
Malawi, Africa, 1964-1966. He was appoint- 
ed a Foreign Service officer in 1967 and 
served as a training officer in the Bureau of 
Personnel in 1968-1969. He was an associ- 
ate watch officer in the Department’s Op- 
erations Center in 1969-1970 and at the 
end of 1970 took Swahili language training 
at the Foreign Service Institute. Mr. Black- 
will was a political officer in Nairobi, Kenya, 
in 1970-1972. He then served as a staff offi- 
cer in the Executive Secretariat of the De- 
partment in 1972-1973. In 1974 he became 
special assistant to the Counselor of the De- 
partment. In 1975-1978 he was political- 
military officer in London, England. From 
there he served as political counselor in Tel 
Aviv, Israel, in 1978-1979. In 1979 he 
became Director, Western European Af- 
fairs, on the National Security Council staff 
at the White House and from there served 
as the Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Political-Military Affairs in the Depart- 
ment in 1981. In 1982-1983 he was Princi- 
pal Deputy Assistant Secretary for Europe- 
an Affairs. From 1983 to the present, he has 
been on sabbatical as associate dean at the 
John F. Kennedy School of Government at 
Harvard University. 


Mr. Blackwill was born August 8, 1939, in 
Kellogg, ID. He graduated from Wichita 
State University (B.A., 1962). His foreign 
languages are French and Swahili. 


White House Staff 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Michael A. McManus, Jr., as Assistant to the 
President and Deputy to the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, March 29, 1985 





Dear Mike: 

It is with regret that I accept your resig- 
nation as Assistant to the President, effec- 
tive March 31, 1985. 

During the past three years, you have 
performed a large number of important and 
significant jobs with great success. Well, I’m 
glad to have this opportunity to say thanks 
for all your efforts and contributions. Your 
role in coordinating the Williamsburg 
Summit and the 1984 GOP convention—to 
cite just two examples—demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that you are a superb man- 
ager and organizer. But your role in the 
White House has required more than just a 
knowledge of organizing events. You have 
also displayed a deep understanding of the 
goals you and I share for America and how 
to explain those goals to the people. That 
understanding has shone through in every 
project you have directed. I’m going to miss 
your wise counsel and advice, and I want to 
thank you personally for a job well done. 

I guess I brought this on myself, though, 
by mentioning the natural desire of talent- 
ed people to return to the private sector 
after a period of government service. You 
certainly are the kind of valuable public 
servant I had in mind. As you leave the 
government, Nancy joins me in sending you 
our best wishes for every “uture success and 
happiness. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


March 25, 1985 


Dear Mr. President: 

With true mixed emotions, I hereby 
tender to you my resignation as Assistant to 
the President to be effective March 31, 
1985. You have mentioned several times 
your understanding of the need for people 
in the Administration to return to the pri- 
vate sector and I find myself in that posi- 
tion. 
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It has been a great honor and privilege 
for me to serve as one of your Assistants. 
Your accomplishments have reserved for 
you an honored place in our history but 
more importantly the respect, thanks and 
appreciation of an American people in need 
of a sound economy, smaller government 
and peace in the world. 

I have a sense of pride and personal satis- 
faction in having made some small contri- 
bution by reorganizing your Scheduling and 
Advance Offices, establishing a system for 
international travel, running the Summit 
and Convention, and reorganizing and 
modernizing the Communications Depart- 
ment. 

I stand ready at any time to help you and 
your Administration in any way you may 
request. In the meantime, my thanks, best 
wishes and prayers go to you and Mrs. 
Reagan for the future. 

Sincerely, 


Michael A. McManus, Jr. 


Note: As printed above, the letters follow 
the text of the White House press release. 


Import Fees on Certain Sugars, Sirups, 
and Molasses 





Proclamation 5313. March 29, 1985 





SUSPENSION AND MODIFICATION OF 
IMPORT FEES ON CERTAIN SUGARS, SIRUPS 
AND MOLASSES 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. By Proclamation No. 5164 of March 19, 
1984, I imposed import fees on certain 
sugars, sirups and molasses pursuant to Sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933, as amended (7 U.S.C. 624). 

2. The Secretary of Agriculture has ad- 
vised me that he has reason to believe that 
changed circumstances require the termina- 
tion of those import fees for articles de- 
scribed in item 956.15 of the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States (TSUS) and the 
modification of those import fees for articles 
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described in items 956.05 and 957.15 of the 
TSUS. 

3. I agree that there is reason for such 
belief by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
therefore I am requesting the United States 
International Trade Commission to make an 
investigation with respect to this matter 
pursuant to Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended. 

4. The Secretary of Agriculture has fur- 
ther advised me that a condition exists with 
regard to the importation of those certain 
sugars, sirups and molasses requiring emer- 
gency treatment and therefore the import 
fees for articles described in TSUS item 
956.15 should be suspended and the import 
fees for articles described in TSUS items 
956.05 and 957.15 should be modified with- 
out awaiting the report and recommenda- 
tions of the United States International 
Trade Commission. 

5. On the basis of the information submit- 
ted to me, I find and declare that changed 
circumstances require the suspension and 
modification of the import fees for sugars, 
sirups and molasses, as described below, 
without awaiting the report and recommen- 
dations of the United States International 
Trade Commission. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
the authority vested in me by Section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, and the Constitution and statutes 
of the United States of America, do hereby 
proclaim as follows: 

A. The application of the fees prescribed 
for item 956.15 and the provisions of head- 
note 4(c) of part 3 of the Appendix to the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States are 
suspended. 

B. Items 956.05 and 957.15 of part 3 of 
the Appendix to the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States are amended by inserting 
“One cent per pound” in place of “An 
amount determined and adjusted in accord- 
ance with headnote 4(c)” in both places in 
which it occurs. 

C. The provisions of paragraph C of Proc- 
lamation No. 5164 are suspended. 

D. This proclamation shall be effective as 
of 12:01 a.m. Eastern Standard Time April 
1, 1985, and shall remain effective pending 
my action upon receipt of the report and 





recommendations of the United States 
International Trade Commission on this 
matter. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 29th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
five, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:08 a.m., April 1, 1985] 


Import Fees on Certain Sugars, Sirups, 
and Molasses 





Letter to the Chairwoman of the U.S. 
International Trade Commission. 
March 29, 1985 





Dear Madam Chairwoman: 

Pursuant to Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended, I 
have been advised by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and I agree with him, that there is 
reason to believe that changed circum- 
stances require the termination of import 
fees for the entry of raw sugar as described 
in item 956.15 of part 3 of the Appendix to 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
(TSUS) and a modification of the import 
fees for TSUS items 956.05 and 957.15 from 
the current adjustable fees. 

The United States International Trade 
Commission is therefore directed to make 
an investigation of this matter under Sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933, as amended. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has also de- 
termined and reported to me, pursuant to 
Section 22(b) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933, as amended, that a condition 
exists requiring emergency treatment. I 
have, therefore, issued a proclamation sus- 
pending the import fees for TSUS item 
956.15 and modifying the fees for TSUS 
items 956.05 and 957.15 to one cent per 
pound. 
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The suspension and modification of these 
fees will continue in effect pending receipt 
of the report and recornmendations of the 
United States International Trade Commis- 
sion and action that I may take thereon. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


[The Honorable Paula Stern, Chairwoman, 
United States International Trade Commission, 
701 E Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20436] 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 23 
In the evening, the President attended 


the annual Gridiron Dinner at the Capital 
Hilton Hotel. 


March 25 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—the Godfrey Sperling Group, for a 
breakfast meeting with the reporters; 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Ambassador Max M. Kampelman, head 
negotiator for arms reductions at the 
U.S.-Soviet negotiations on nuclear and 
space arms in Geneva. 


March 26 


In the morning, the President telephoned 
Mrs. Karen Nicholson to express his condo- 
lences on the death of her husband, Maj. 
Arthur D. Nicholson, Jr., USA, who was killed 
in the German Democratic Republic. 


The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
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—U.S. Ambassador to Greece Monteagle 
Stearns, to discuss the current political 
situation in Greece; 

—Members of Congress, to discuss the 
MX missile. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent presented the Congressional Gold 
Medal to Margaret Truman Daniel in honor 
of her father, the late President Harry S. 
Truman. The medal is presented by Con- 
gress in recognition of outstanding public 
service to the United States. Members of 
the Truman family and members of the 
Missouri congressional delegation were 
present for the ceremony. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
reception for the Victory 84 Committee on 
the State Floor of the White House. 


March 27 


The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States Zhang Wenjin, to discuss U.S.- 
China relations; 


—U.S. Representative to the United Na- 
tions Jeane J. Kirkpatrick; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss medical assist- 
ance concerning a liver transplant donor 
for 14-month-old Ryan Osterblom of In- 
dialantic, FL, and drug interdiction and 
enforcement efforts; 

—a group of innovators from high-tech- 
nology industries, for a luncheon meet- 
ing. 


March 29 


The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

In the afternoon, the President briefly at- 
tended a farewell reception for Adm. 
Daniel J. Murphy, USN (retired), Chief of 
Staff for the Vice President. 

The White House announced that the 
President has declared a major disaster for 
the State of Illinois as a result of severe 
storms and flooding beginning on February 
23, which caused extensive property 
damage. 

Later in the afternoon, the President left 
the White House for a weekend stay at 
Camp David, MD. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted March 25 





Vernon A. Walters, 

of Florida, to be the Representative of the 
United States of America to the United Na- 
tions, with the rank and status of Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, and 
the Representative of the United States of 
America in the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 


Submitted March 26 


John Dimitri Negroponte, 

of New York, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Assistant Secretary of State 
for Oceans and International Environmen- 
tal and Scientific Affairs, vice James L. 
Malone. 


Submitted March 27 


Donald S. Lowitz, 

of Illinois, for the rank of Ambassador while 
serving as the United States Representative 
to the Conference on Disarmament. 


George Southall Vest, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, to 
be Director General of the Foreign Service, 
vice Alfred L. Atherton, Jr. 


Walter K. Stapleton, 

of Delaware, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Third Circuit, vice a new po- 
sition created by P.L. 98-353, approved 
July 10, 1984. 


Charles C. Lovell, 

of Montana, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Montana, vice a 
new position created by P.L. 98-353, ap- 
proved July 10, 1984. 
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Submitted March 28 


Theodore J. Garrish, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Energy (Congressional, Intergovernmental 
and Public Affairs), vice Robert C. Odle, Jr., 
resigned. 


J. Michael Farrell, 

of the District of Columbia, to be General 
Counsel of the Department of Energy, vice 
Theodore J. Garrish. 


Susan Meredith Phillips, 

of Iowa, to be a Commissioner of the Com- 
modity Futures Trading Commission for the 
term expiring April 13, 1990 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Susan Meredith Phillips, 

of Iowa, to be Chairman of the Commodity 
Futures Trading Commission (reappoint- 
ment). 


Submitted March 29 


Beryl Wayne Sprinkel, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, vice Martin S. Feld- 
stein, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 25 


Fact sheet: 
Proposed summer youth employment op- 
portunity wage legislation 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released March 27 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Walter K. Stapleton to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Third 
Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Charles C. Lovell to be 
United States District Judge for the District 
of Montana 


Released March 28 


Advance text: 
Remarks to member brokers and staff of 
the New York Stock Exchange 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the students and faculty of St. 
John’s University in New York 


Released March 29 


Statement: 

Leading economic indicators for Febru- 
ary—by Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the National Space Club lunch- 
eon 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 27 


S. 592 / Public Law 99-7 

An act to provide that the chairmanship of 
the Commission on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe shall rotate between mem- 
bers appointed from the House of Repre- 
sentatives and members appointed from the 
Senate, and for other purposes. 
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